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The Life of George Joachim Goschen. 1831-1907. By The 
Hon. Arthur D. Elliot. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1911. Two volumes: Pp. xiii, 
321; ix, 300.) 

From some aspects Goschen was one of the most striking personal- 
ities in the Parliamentary history of the nineteenth century. He 
was the son of a German who had settled in England in 1814, and 
made for himself a strong position in the banking world of the City of 
London — a position which accounts for the ease with which Goschen 
entered the house of Commons in 1863 as one of the four members 
then returned by the city. In the preceding sixty years there was no 
man of the rank which Goschen ultimately achieved who was quite 
of his type; and he was certainly in a class by himself in the House 
of Commons — with only Roebuck and Lowe approximating to him — 
until he went to the House of Lords as Viscount Goschen in 1900. 
Goschen was not a man who could ever have had a large following 
in the House, and although he might be respected and at times admired 
chiefly for his courage — he could never have gained any widespread 
support in the constituencies. Interest in him centres chiefly in his 
relations to political parties, and especially in his part in the recurring 
party crises between 1866 and 1903. He was elected for the City 
of London in 1863 as a Whig. He has the distinction of being the 
last Liberal or Whig returned by the City. After the term Whig 
ceased to be generally used in electioneering literature and in the poll 
books he described himself as a moderate Liberal. This was where 
he placed himself until the great split in the Liberal party over Glad- 
stone's home rule bill in 1886. Then he became a Liberal-Unionist, 
and was energetic and persistent in his efforts to defeat Gladstone's 
bill, and equally active in organizing the Liberal-Unionists as a 
party distinct from the Liberals and anxious for a while to be distinct 
from the Conservatives. 

Goschen failed of election at the general appeal to the constituencies 
which followed the defeat of the home rule bill in 1886. He failed 
again when after the retirement of Churchill from the Salisbury 
cabinet at the end of 1887 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was the first of the Liberal-Unionists to go into a Conservative 
administration; and finally in 1888 he was elected as a Conservative 
for the Hanover Square division of Westminister. Thus after being 
of the House of Commons from 1863 to 1886 as a Whig or moderate 
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Liberal, he arrived at the point from which he should have started— 
for except on such questions as the ballot, church rates and religious 
tests at Oxford and Cambridge, Goschen was a Tory of the 1784- 
1832 type. He was of that type of Toryism that developed and 
exalted the superior person; that contemplated the ruin of England 
when any constitutional change was mooted; and that distrusted 
and dreaded any approximation to democracy. 

No great measure stands to Goschen's credit except the conversion 
of the national debt in 1888; for he was temperamentally incapable 
of associating himself with what would today be described as political 
progress, and he had little sympathy and no touch with the people 
not of his class. It has needed much skill, great insight, and intimate 
knowledge of English politics since 1863 — especially since 1884 — 
to make the biography of such a man of permanent interest. But 
Mr. Elliot had all these qualifications and his two volumes must 
take and long retain high rank among English political biography, 
not because there was much about Goschen that will attract readers, 
but because of the fulness with which Mr. Elliot writes the history 
of political parties in the last half of the nineteenth century. Goschen, 
acting in this part of his life with the Whigs, in the next with the 
Liberal-Unionists, and winding up as a Conservative, forms an attrac- 
tive subject for a biographer keen on party history, and equipped 
to disentangle and make understood the party complications of the 
period from 1884 to 1903. Mr. Elliot was of the Liberal-Unionists 
of 1886. With the biography of Goschen as his allotted task, it would 
seem fortunate that he went with Hartington, Goschen, Chamber- 
lain and Bright; for he has furnished a better, more detailed, and 
more complete history of the Liberal-Unionists than exists of either 
the Conservative or the Liberal party, and has placed at the service 
of students of British politics a permanently valuable contribution 
to the history of parties from the end of Palmerston's last adminis- 
tration to the division within the Unionist party due to Chamberlain's 
conversion to protection in 1903. 



The Mother of Parliaments. By Harry Graham. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1911. Pp. xii, 314.) 

Mr. Harry Graham's home for fifteen years has been in St. Stephen's 
Palace. To write the "Mother of Parliaments" has evidently been a 



